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Crossman & Sturdy 
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287 Michigan Avenue 
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A FAN 


Will move the same amount of air with 
less than one per cenit. of the energy ex- 
pended in a heated ventilating flue of 
ordinary height. What is more, it is 
absolutely positive in its action. Send 
for our Catalogue No. 112, entitled: 

“Mechanical Ventilation and Heating by a Forced Circulation of 
Warm Ar.” 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


General Office and Works:— Hyde Park, Mass. 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. LONDON. 

















Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Apparatus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, 
Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Fuel Economizers; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 
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The above is 
the record 
established 

by us 

on section B, 

of the 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK BLDG., 
Chicago, 
and illustrated 
by the 
accompanying 
cuts, 
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Let us make 
a record 
for you. 





View Taken June 18, 1904. 


View Taken April 1, “a Ae. 
CHAS. VOLKMANN & CO, [2iSE 20 


Tel. Central 6068 Suite 22, 184 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Light Vaults 


PROVIDE VALUABLE SPACE 
AA GUOINRRTRN 


The Best Pavement R- i OCK “3".Point Prism or 
Illumination is “Arch Plain” Lights 


= —100 PER CENT ADDED LIGHT 











For further Information or the name of Representative in your section, address 


AMERICAN BAR-LOCK COMPANY 
Offices and Works: 26th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CAUTION.—Any person using or selling any infringement of this Company’s patents will be promptly prosecuted. 


























In ixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 
For the Preservation of all Classes of Metal and Wood 


Eve ry WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER B-62 

















JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Village 


CRANE VALVES 


There are some houses that 
stand forth conspicuous in 
the beauty of durable, clean 








paint. Such houses are al- 
ways those that have been 
painted with high grade paints 
based on OXIDE OF ZINC. 

Saeeaeeenee tse | TAB WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60. 
will draw their own con- 
clusions. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





FREE: 


Our PracticaL PaMPHLETs: Architectu ral 


“The Paint Question” 
“Paints in Architecture” 
“Specifications for Architects” 


ee Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 











Ghe 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OFPICB: 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We do not grind zinc in oil. Lists 
of manufacturers of high grade zinc 
white paints sent on request. 





Works : CHBLTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 
Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Small Refrigerating Plants 


For Residences, Flat & Apartment Buildings, Hopitals, Etc. 





_ OMETHING OF A NOVELTY in the way of a small 

S electrically operated refrigerating machine for the 

household which may be used for supplying a refrigera- 

tor box with dry, cold air, and also for the purpose of manu- 

facturing ice from sterilized or otherwise purified water. The 

machine has a refrigerating capacity equal to the melting or 

the use of 200 pounds of ice a day. It is automatic and is 

as free from complications as it is possible to make a machine 

i of this character. It is installed on the same base as the 

refrigerator, becoming part of it, so that the entire plant is 

shipped as a unit, it being only necessary to connect the power 
and water when it is ready to operate. 

This machine is especially adapted to motor drive, and 
may be operated by a one-half horse power electric motor. 
Any motive power, however, may be employed. When oper- 
ated for 10 or 12 hours each day it will manufacture 10 pounds 
of hygienic ice, besides refrigerating two storage compart- 
ments to a temperature of thirty-five to thirty-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit. You secure lower and more even temperature 
at less cost than using ice. 











Manufactured by the Brunswick Refrigerating Company 
E. E. SAVAGE, Western Representative 1104 Republic Building, Chicago 














The Perfect Map QRN A MENT AL 


of the West 


A new edition roller map, 60 by 40 | —-__- | R () N — 
inches in size, showing the United 
States from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific Coast. All railroads are 
shown in different colors and charac- STAIRS 


ters. All geographical points west 7 oa 
of the Missouri River and practically STORE FRONTS 









SEMI-WEEKLY 
























SOLID, VESTIBULED all east thereof are included. The} 1 EVATOR ENCLOSURES 
SPECIAL TRAIN most complete reference map of the 
. alo , West ever published. FENCES anp RAILINGS 
St. Louis ana City of Mexico It ought to have a prominent place 
- IRON in every office and business house. 
MOUNTAIN Copies sent free for 25 cents (stamps 
ROUTE will do) to pay transportation, etc SIDEWALK LIGHTS 
Texas & Pacific, International & Great Northern Address, P. S. Eustis, Passenger SKYLIGHTS 
and the National Lines of Mexico Traffic Manager, 209 Adams Street, “—" 
LEAVE ST. LOUIS, 9.00 A. M. Chiseen, 10 
ARRIVE MEXICO CITY, 8.30 P. M. ee 












THURSDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
INITIAL TRAIN, JANUARY 16TH 
COMPOSITE STATEROOM 
OBSERVATION, DINING 
AND STANDARD SLEEPING CARS 
H. C. TOWNSEND 
GEN'L PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 


SAINT LOUIS 














THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR Cv. Brown Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Established in 1860 







Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. ‘ssigiesaiialiaaialan 


$3 to o1 Illinois Street, ny CHICAGO 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. Telephone Canal 115 
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Possess Qualities which make them Superior to all 
Other Closet Combinations 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Closet Bowls are 


neat in design and will not stain or dis- 








| color. The surface is more vitreous than of earthenware, 
and is absolutely non-porous. They will not craze under 
frost or crack when frozen. “Standard” Sanitary Wood 
Work is made in our own wood-working plant and the 
wood is properly cured to prevent warping or opening of joints. 
é 


The ‘ Delecto”’ 


is a popular <Stardard” Closet and should be specified by 
architects who are specially particular about this most im- 


portant fixture of the bathroom. 


‘Standard ”’ Ware, it bears our “GREEN and 
GOLD ” label, the gaurantee of quality and dur- 
ability which relieves you of all risk. 

We will mail our book “MODERN BATH- THE “DELECTO”—PLATE P 802 


“Standard” 


Porcelain Enameled Closets 


AND HIGH GRADE 
Sanitary Wood Work 








Like all other 














ROOMS ” to your clients, with your compliments, if 


you will send us their names. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA,, 
U.S. A. 


| 
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THE CHEAPEST GOODS 


Do not always cost the least 


Established 1844 


Peerless 


Miortar 


Colors 


Are the Brightest, Strongest and Most Durable 
Their Ultimate Cost is Therefore the Lowest 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


Send for Samples. 


PHILADELPHIA 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government, 





CUDELL 
ANTI-SYPHON 








SEALS WITH OR 
WITHOUT. WATER 





$1526.48 
F. KE. CUDELL’S 
Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap 
For Wash-Bow!ls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
Wega work and Furniture 


Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, like 
shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky, like bees- 
wax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural 
color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt the 
most economical and satisfactory PoLisH known for 
HARDWOOD FLoors. 
For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 
Ffouse Furnishings. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


a superior finish for 


Our No. 3 Reviver kitchen and piazza floors, 











We make more than 200 Steel Ceil- 
ing designs, finely illustrated in our 
148-page Catalogue. Write for copy 
if you are interested. Awarded the 


only Gold Medal at St. Louis. 
BERGER’S 


“Classik’’ Steel 
Ceilings 


We also make Roofing, Siding, Metal 
Shingles, Cornices, Finials, Skylights, 
Metal Lath, and Fireproofing Special- 
ties. Send us your plans. 

















THE BERGER MFG.CO., Carton, Ohio 
1.A_ 10-5 


Ne a 
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We Give Particular Attention 
To Special ¢ 
Designs 


and are fully equipped 
to execute the most in- 
tricate and delicate work 
ever attempted in sheet 
metal. 


Mullins Ya 


Art Architectural 
Sheet Metal 
Work 


is far in advance in architectural 
design and artistic execution and 
has won an enviable reputation 
for excellence. 





Estimates, Designs, etc., submitted 
to architects, builders and contract- 
ors on request. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 
211 Franklin Street, 
Salem, Ohio. 


(Everything in sheet metal.) 
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Detail of Bronze Railing, Trinity Bldg., New York. 
Francis H. Kimball, Architect. 


THE WINSLOW 
BROS. COMPANY 


CHICAGO--NEW YORK 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze 




















TALKING POINTS FOR 


THE 
FOUR: TRACK 
NEWS 


Which Explain Its Emphatic Success 





Here area few reasons why you want THE 
Four-TRACK NEwS on the reading table in your 
home. Look them over, think them over—then 
send for a sample copy and see if you don’t think 
Tue Four-TrRACK NEws is worth $1.00 a year to 
yourself and your family. ‘ 

Its scope is confined to no geographical section; 
the world is its field. 

It instructs. 

It entertains. 

It's different. 

It is a universal favorite. 

It is always and forever up-to-date. 

It is a great help to students in history classes. 

There is much in every issue of educational 
value to every reader. 

It is entertaining to the father and mother as 
well as to the children. 

It is eloquent with bright, brief, valuable 


articles and superb pictures. 


Subscriptions, $1.00 a Year; Foreign Countries, 
$1.50, at New-stands 10 Cents a Copy. 


A sample copy and our special terms to agents 
will cost you nothing. Send your address and two 
references to GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 115A, 7 East 42d St., New York. 








— 


Engineers 


AND 


Contractors 


FOR 
Deep or Difficult 
Foundations 
FOR 
Buildings, Bridges, etc. 


BY 





Pneumatic Caissons 
Concrete Piles 
Steel and Wood Sheeting 





Complete Waterproof Cellar 
Ready for Steel 























me FOUNDATION C0. 


35 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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“Giant” and 
“Red Metal” 


This cut illustrates one of 

many high class buildings 

in which our chains are 

used. We are the origina- 

i tors of SASH Chain as a 
aE ate substitute for cord. Our 
Tee OU: Chains are “STAND- 
ARD” and are acknowl- 

edged as such by the 

leading architects and are 

specified by them #* % 


Samples of chains on application 


CHICAGO & 
ae OS UM Ody | 
PASS AYA S 
“THE ONLY Way” 





THE CHICAGO & ALTON 


runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world 


Tey keep the trains on time 


Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Smith 6 Egge 
Mig. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


aE aks ase _—— 


Trinity Building, New York City 





























POROUS FIREPROOFING 
Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Fireproofing of Buildings 
OFFICE 


439 “The Rookery,” CHICAGO 


Telephone, HARRISON 1705 





WORKS AT PULLMAN 


























Business 
Men 


Prefer The California Limited 
when they travel between Chi- : 
cago, Los Angeles and San 


Francisco. 


— IN 
| 











It's quick—Only 6834 hours. 
It's luxurious — Compartment and 


SOLID wee acorn Pullmans, dining car and 
uffet-smoker. 
THROUGH TRAINS 6 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK And PHILADELPHIA 


“VIA NIAGARA FALLS.” 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


And Harvey serves the meals. 





Daily service begins early in Novem- 
ber—until then, semi-weekly. 


All the facts, if you address Passenger Dept. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry., Chicago. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent of the Company, or to 


CEO. W. VAUX, 


ASST. GEN. PASS. & TKT. AGT., 
135 ADAMS ST., 


CHICAGO. 





All the Way 
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Cordage. Heating and Ventilating Appa- Northwestern Terra Cot- 

Samson Cordage Works XVI ratus. Range Closets. ta Works Il 
Ranawitova: B. F. Sturtevant Co.... III — Sanitary Mfg. IV Winkle Tere Cotta Go. VI 

Sourav, fos. E.c.sa0- sees. li Balleseaes . .. > as EE ee T 
Draft (Mechanical) National Vireproofing Refrigerating Plants. = | 1 III 

Sturtevant Co., 8. F......- Ill Op aadescnceneenaane II Brunswick Refrigerating Co. V Trees. 

Dennteg Santee and Imple- | Interior Decorations. Roofing Tile Peterson Nursery ...... XIV 
Abbott, A. H. & Co... x | Laundry Tubs. Celadon Roofing Tile Wyman, Pepeciates Deemetes. 
Drinking Fountains. Standard Sanitary Mfg. ; Co., Manufacturers of Pg ard Sanitary Mfg. IV 
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Drying Apparatus. ——— Sanitary Mfg. : Ave., New York. Fac- Ventilating Apparatus. 
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The Coulson Patent 
Store Front Construction 


makes the most practical, complete and modern store 
front, and enables the merchant to display his goods to 
the best advantage. 

It is specified by the leading architects for both new 


and remodeled store fronts, and recommended by 


Plate Glass Insurance Companies. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “D 300” 


J. W. COULSON & CO. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








National Fire Proofing Company 


Manufacturers 


All Kinds of Hollow Building Tile 


also 
Engineers and Contractors for 
the Fireproofing of Buildings 
Annual 


a Capacity 1,600,000 tons 


Factories located near 
all the large cities 
For data and more detailed information, write us at either 
of the following addresses: 


Our engineering department 
is at your service for the prep- 
aration of complete plans 
and details for fireproof work 





New York, N. Y.. 170 Broadway CuIcAGo, ILL., Hartford, Building 
Boston, Mass., 840 Old South Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C., Colorado Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Land Title Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lumber Exch, 
PirrspurG, PA , Bessemer Building BALTIMORE, MD., Calvert Building 

















Life is Precious 


Have you the Life of Human 
Beings in your care? If so 


Specify the Kirker-Bender 
PATENT FIRE ESCAPE 


It is practically perfect. The lame, blind, sick, 
women and children all come down through it 
with equal ease and safety. Over one hundred in 
use on the Public Schools, Hospitals and Factor- 
ies of Chicago, Louisville and St, Louis. Catalog. 








Dow Wire & Iron Works 


Louisville, Ky. 

















The Roebling System of 
Fire-Proof Construction. 








HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN THE FIRE AND WATER 
TESTS OF THE NEW YORK BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT, AND NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
OF FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 





THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 





A. A. ABBOTT & CO. 


Drawing Supplies, 
(nstruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
BLUE-PRINTS. 

50 Madison Street, CHICAGO, 


me ~ a Pe. 
DRAWING ) 


gate ars i 
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“oe = ; zd 





Poller Bldg , Broadway and 23¢ St. 
NEW YORK CITY, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


906 Tribune Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























“The Tie That Binds” 


in the NEVER SPLIT SEATS is the IRON BOLT 
which pulls lengthways of the grain of the wood. The 
grain runs lengthways all around the seat—no 
cross grains to weaken or split. 

Specify Never Split Seats and be sure they go in. 





Never Split Seat Company, 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


Catalogue. 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


ISSUED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH 





PUBLISHED BY PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entered at Chicago, IIl., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $10.00 a year in advance. Single copies, $1.00. 





All communications intended for The Inland Architect should be addressed to 
Porter, Taylor é Co., 505 Pontiac Building. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


PRESIDENT ‘ . 2 n - *W. S. Eames, St. Louis, Mo. 
First VicEe-PRESIDENT ALFRED Stone, Providence, R. I. 
SECOND Vi1CE-PRESIDENT Cass Gitsert, New York. 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER *GLENN Brown, Washington, D. C. 
AvupDIToR FoR Two YEaRS Rosert SteaD, Washington, D. C. 
AvupDIToR FOR ONE YEAR James G. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 


Boarp OF DrrREcTorS FoR 1905. 


For Three Years.—W. A. Boring, New York; J. M. Donaldson, De- 
troit; “Frank Miles Day, Philadelphia. 

For Two Years.—Charles F. McKin1, New York; *Geo. B. Post, New 
York; *R. D. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 

For One Year.—Robert S. Peabody, Boston, Mass.; W. B. Mundie, 
Chicago; Isaac E. Ditmars, New York. 
*Executive Committee. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


(ORGANIZED 1899.) 


The Architectural League of New The Detroit Architectural Chub. 


York. The St. Louis Architectural Club. 
The T Square Club, Philadelphia. The Washington Architectural Club. 
The Cleveland Architectural Club. The Architect’s Club, U. of IIL. 

The Toronto Architectural Club. The Toledo Architectural Club. 
The Pittsburg Architectural Club. The National Sculpture Society. 
The Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A. The National Society of Mural 
The Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A. Painters. 


The Chicago Architectural Club. 


ExeEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE, 84 ApaAMs St., CHICAGO. 


N. Max Dunning, President. 

Richard E. Schmidt, Vice-President. Alfred H. Granger. 
Herman Von Holst, Treasurer. Elmer Jensen. 

J. L. Hamilton, Secretary. Howard Shaw. 


Next ConvENTION at New York, N. Y., 1906. 


The architectural visitor to Europe next 


Seventh Con- summer will have an unusual opportunity to 
gress of 


Architects. meet leading members of the profession, 


representative of many countries, and to 
broaden his knowledge of modern practice among foreign 
nations. The Seventh International Congress of Archi- 
tects convenes at. London the third week in July next. 
The subject of the Education of the Public to an Appre- 
ciation of Architecture is one of the important topics to 
come before the congress. It is a subject that has had 
considerable attention in England and the conclusions 
reached there will be presented doubtless at the meeting. 
Along this line, while not stating this object. definitely, 
the American Institute of Architects has accomplished 
much in the education of the public in the past year 
through its unique banquet in Washington last January. 
This directed the attention of the press and public of the 
entire country to the aims of the Institute to secure worthy 
public buildings and foster civie betterments. This has 
resulted, and will continue to result, in a better under- 
standing by the public of architecture in all its branches. 
Another subject for the consideration of the congress 
is, A Statutory Qualification for Architects. The expe- 
rience of America with the architect’s license laws should 
he of value in this connection, and it. would add interest 
to the discussion if someone, with full knowledge of the 
operation of these laws, would forward to the congress a 
paper with this information. The chairman of the per- 
manent committee for the American section is W. L. B. 
Jenney. He has taken a very active interest in these 
meetings in the past, and it is to be hoped that his retire- 
ment from active practice will not forbid his continued 
attendance. — 
A movement that promises to be of great 
The National and permanent value is being fostered by 
Pr nal the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects of 
New York. The society proposes to estab- 
lish at New York the National School of Architecture. 
In the formation of this school it is desired to secure the 
co-operation of the educational institutions throughout 
the country to aid in the better education of architectural 
students, both those who can devote their whole time to 
study and those who, being employed during the day, have 
only the evening for instruction. The interest and help 
already given the efforts of the society in the past by 
prominent institutions encourage the officers to include the 
entire country in their plans for architectural instruc- 
tion under such conditions as shall result in a more gen- 
eral and thorough education of architectural draftsmen. 
In this connection it is of especial interest to note 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects is enlist- 
ing the aid of universities of England to extend to the 
country at large the benefit of their great facilities in 
advancing the cause of architectural education. The 
Board of Architectural education of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects has secured the co-operation of many 
institutions which are represented on the Board. 
Such a school as that proposed by the Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects must be necessarily broad and liberal in 
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scope. Lt should have the utmost help, not only of educa- 
tional institutions, but of architects and all interested 
in the betterment of art and architecture. ©The Socicty 
of Beaux-Arts Architects has shown itself well qualified 
to inaugurate such a school with every promise of success. 
It has been for vears a powerful factor in architectural 
education, especially in the East. 

It has given without stint of the time and means 
ef its members to promote and encourage more thorough 
training and higher ideals among students of architecture. 
From a small beginning a dozen years ago the growth of 
this part of the society’s work has been constant from year 
to year. Each year a little more has been attempted than 
before, and so carefully and wisely have the plans been 
laid that each step has been forward. It is to be hoped 
that even a greater measure of success awaits the crown- 
ing ambition of the society; the permanent establishment 
of the National School of Architecture. 


The great improvement in building opera- 


The Year's tions in the West in the past few vears 
Building in 


las reache its climax i e record for 
. en. has reached its climax in the 1 


1905 in Chicago. With no unusual event 
as a stimulus, in the face of high prices for material 
and labor, and the retarding influence of one of the most 
bitter labor struggles in recent years, there was built this 
year the equivalent of forty-seven miles of single frontage 
at a cost of $62,500,000. This is only about $1,000,000 
less than the total for 1892 when preparation for the 
World’s Fair caused unbounded activity. The rapid 
change in the mode of living in the city is clearly shown 
by the amount of building of flats and apartment houses 
compared with that of residences; the total for flat build- 
ing was $22,000,000, and for residences only $3,000,000. 
The comparison is emphasized by the fact that the flat 
buildings are rented as fast as built. The item of fae- 
tories and warehouses establishes a record for buildings 
of this class, and reaches the aggregate of $11,250,000. 
Other buildings for business uses represent an outlay of 
$6,500,000, In this great revival in building, Chicago 
is not alone in the West. — St. Louis has had a surprising 
amount of building as the agreeable aftermath of her 
World’s Fair, which seems to have been an abiding good 
to the city. Her addition to the building of the year is 
represented by costly residences, great warchouses and 
business buildings. In Kansas City also conditions are 
greatly improved. The city is having great activity espe- 
cially in domestie work. The situation fully demonstrates 
the fact that capital does not seek investment in build- 
ing when prices of real estate and building are low and 
apparently favorable, but awaits such time as prosperity 
in business and increase in population create a demand for 
more luilding that promises immediate returns on invest- 
ments. Those concerned in building are to be congratu- 
lated not only upon the excellent showing for the current 
year, but also on the prospect of continued activity for 


the coming year. 


There is a commendable enthusiasm shown 


Activityin in the proceedings of the architectural so- 
Architectural 


Associations. cieties, national and local. In the Ameri- 


can Institute this is shown in the unpre- 
cedented preparations making for the approaching con- 


vention in Washington, commencing January 8. That it 


will be a notable gathering and far-reaching in its results 
is a natural conclusion: The relations of the architects 
with regard to government architecture are sure to be 
strenethened. The list of nominations for officers of the 
Institute for the ensuing year has caused much favorable 
comment. The local chapters are finding much in local 
affairs that requires their best thought and efforts. This 
vives to the meetings a lively interest conducive to strength 
in the chapter. Good work also is being done by the 
chapters in increasing the membership of the Institute. 
No more useful work than this can be done. The younger 
body, the Architectural League of America, is making an 


earnest effort to amalgamate the architectural clubs of 


the country by an affiliation with the national associa- 
tion. This joining of forces for the general good would 
seem so desirable that few clubs are likely to continue an 
isolated existence. Thus strengthened the League will 
have greater power to cope with the education problem of 
the architectural student, one of the most important and 
xppropriate objects of its body, and the regulation of such 
architectural questions as are constantly arising. The 
combined membership of the clubs already joined to the 
League is very imposing and gratifying. A number of 
the clubs have weekly meetings well attended, classes in 
design and drawing are maintained and valuable lectures 
provided. Perhaps never before have so many profitable 
competitions been open to the club members. The next 
annual convention of the Architectural League of America 
will be held in New York beginning January 31st and end- 
ing with the annual dinner of the New York Architectural 
League. Several important subjects will come before the 
convention for consideration. The New York Architectural 
League as hosts can be depended upon for every provision 
for the convention. It is hoped that there will be an 
unusually large attendance. 





The ever present controversy in the com- 


The Education mercial world as to the best preparation 
of an 


iin, we business career, has its parallel as to 


the best training for an architect. One of 
the leading manufacturers of the West has made an ex- 
haustive investigation to establish his opinion that a col- 
lege education is not the best preparation for a business 
career, and not equal in value to a practical training. This 
resulted in his conclusion that his position was upheld. 
In architecture for some years past great stress has been 
laid upon the importance of book lore for the student as 
against a main dependence upon practical office experience. 
Latterly it has been more frequently urged that students 
should be given more opportunities to work out practical 
problems. From an English source this same tendency to 
the practical is indicated by the question, Should not an 
architect be a craftsman? In Prussia the trade and tech- 
nical schools are regarded so important that the state 
grants subventions to twenty-two schools of architecture. 
and the building trades, attended by over 5,000 students. 
Probably most of our readers will agree that while a 
liberal education in the arts and sciences and foreign travel 
are highly desirable as a part of an architect’s equipment 
for his profession, too many years must not be given to 
this preparation at the expense of practical office work 
and superintendence. The course outlined in these col- 
umns recently by W. L. B. Jenney will have many sup- 


port ers. 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING IN THE MODERN 
OFFICE BUILDING 


BY J. PICKERING PUTNAM, ARCHITECT 
PART V 


HE siphoning action on all these forms of apparatus 
may be made more severe than is ordinarily found in 
plumbing by corking up the plunger of our flushing tank 
which corresponds in this case with the standpipe outlet 
valve of a bath tub, and also corking up the vent pipe 
coming from the top of the tank waste so that no air can 
enter the waste except through the fixture trap to be 
tested. Though in practice it often happens that house 
owners will close up the overflow outlets of their fixtures 
in the fear of “sewer gas” with corks and putty, and snow 

and frost will frequently close up the vent opening. 
In constructing a 





testing apparatus it Is 
desirable to so build it 
as to enable compara- 





tive as well as positive 
tests to be made. That 
is to say, we should be 








able to show not only 
what happens to traps 
when. strains are 
brought to bear upon 
its seal as severe as 
any likely to be met 
with in ordinary 


C eee! Sf ees 
oY pipe 
oe 


plumbing work, but 








also to ascertain by the 








severest possible 





Jamie Pope strains the compara- 





FIG. 21, tive resistance of dif- 


SIMPLER FORM OF HYDRAULIC TESTING ferent systems, and to 
ial discover if anti-siphon 
traps can be constructed which are capable of resisting the 
most powerful strain which can be brought to bear upon 
them by any form of apparatus we are able to devise, for 
by this method we shall be able to determine the exact de- 
gree of superiority of the simple anti-siphon system over 
the complicated “back vent” system. 

Fig. 21 shows a still simpler form of apparatus used 
by the writer at the same time with the more elaborate 
one already described under Fig. 19. 

The siphoning action produced by the discharge of 
this tank is sufficient to destroy in one second the seal of a 
114-inch S trap of the ordinary construction, having a 
vent opening at the crown, of the same size with the bore 
of the trap (114 inches) and connected with a 114-inch 
ventilating pipe of smooth new lead sixteen feet long. It 
will also destroy the seal of an ordinary S trap having a 
vent opening at the crown three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter without any vent pipe attached thereto. But it 
can not siphon out the seal of the common pot or drum 
trap of very large diameter so long as it is kept clean. 
The tank in this little apparatus had a capacity of 100 
gallons. The waste pipe was two inches in inside diameter 
and only six feet long to the trap branch. The outlet plug 
was large enough to fill the trap “full bore.” 

The tests.on siphonage evaporation, ete., for the Bos- 


ton Board of Health and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology were made in 1883, 1884 and 1885, and pub- 
lished in architectural, engineering and plumbing papers 
both here and abroad, and the results, as tending to dis- 
turb the existing order of things, produced considerable 
comment and criticism. Doubts were expressed in certain 
quarters, not always politely, as to the reliability of the 
tests, and the demonstrations had to be frequently repeated 
in various cities to satisfy the skepticism of the ineredu- 
lous. 

A very determined opposition to the simpler plumb- 
ing recommended came from parties who imagined, 
though wrongly, that their business interests would be in- 
jured by the change. A striking illustration of this is 
found in the episode of the famous master plumbers’ tests 
at Worcester, which I give here to show the importance of 
excluding the personal element from the discussion and 
of having to this end the entire matter put as soon as pos- 
sible into the hands of a proper expert commission for un- 


biased investigation and report. 
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FIG. 22. 
APPARATUS USED AT THE “WORCESTER TESTS.” 
S-trap A had a vent as marked Vent No. 2; all other traps 


were ventilated 
all traps were tested. 

With Vent No. 2 open and stop-cock closed, it was not pos- 
sible to remove any water from the S-trap, but with Vent No. : 
closed and stop-cock open, the seal of the trap was broken 


S-trap with vent shows the form of trap which the committee 


recommends. 

Trap E was placed on Y-branch D to show back pressure, 
but Y-branch D, as well as Y-branch C, was closed during ex- 
periments on syphonage. 


by the stop-cock attached to Y-branch B, where 
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Among the writer’s lectures was one at Worcester in 
response to an invitation from the Worcester Natural His- 
tory Society. The apparatus was totally different from 
that hitherto used, but the results were the same. The 
vented S trap lost its seal instantly by tests which left 
the seal of an unvented drum and other anti-siphon traps 
unbroken. These results were 


again published and the demon- 2 


; ry @ 
strations established beyond any | a fi 
question that the complicated | | 
system required by the law was a} 

A 
y) 


far inferior to the simple one 
which the law prohibited. 


ee 


A few days after this lecture at 


lent Pree 


nate Pive 


Worcester, some of the plumbers 






ere 





of that city made some opposition 


te Iwew 


ats 


public experiments on siphonage 
(Fig. 22) and a descriptive re- 
port was afterward published, 





pression that the writer’s state- 
ments were by their tests contra- 
dicted, whereas they were in fact 
fully corroborated by them. What 


was published as 








the “official” re- l= : 

pert reads as fol- UTE - i 
lows: “A 1Y4- « aeaees ten Alt 
inch S trap was pg pee eee Zamma| |) 
next tested. | | | i 
With the vent Qb= 

pipe open the seal of this trap \| 

was not disturbed, even after I 

three discharges in quick succes- 

sion from the tank. But with the 

vent pipe closed, the first dis- 

charge emptied the trap.” This | scotiie 
was all the official report said asa 
about the S trap. The sanitary — APPARATUS. 


and plumbing journals, apparent- 4 
ly interested in perpetuating the 
complication of plumbing, spread this report all over the 
country, and the writer’s previous statements were in con- 
sequence of it largely discredited, and some of his experi- 
ments were even ridiculed by persons who had not looked 
carefully into the matter. State boards of health and 
sanitary engineers were referred to the “Worcester tests” 
to show the great siphonage resisting power of a vented 
S trap and the wisdom of the trap vent law. 

Even so learned a writer as James C. Bayles, the ed- 
itor of the Metal Worker, was completely deceived by this 
report, and in his paper on sanitary codes, read before the 
New Jersey State Sanitary Association, he wrote: “It is 
alse well to remember that the Worcester tests, the latest 
and most trustworthy series of trap experiments, show 
that a properly vented S trap is safe against the loss of 
seal by siphonage even under conditions ingeniously de- 
vised to create a vacuum such as is never found in plumb- 
ing practice.” 

Now, the fact of the case is, that the vented S trap 
instantly lost its seal under a single discharge from the 
tank, and by consulting the full (unofficial) report of the 
chairman of the committee of plumbers who made these 


famous tests this will be seen (See Sanitary Engineer for 
September 10, 1885, and other contemporary technical 
journals). The fact is stated in fine print under the cut 
of the apparatus which accompanied the chairman’s re- 
port (Fig. 22). 

In the “official” report the very important fact that 
no vent pipe at all was used on the S trap, when it was 
described as holding its seal, was omitted. In other words, 
this trap was not “vent piped” at all, but simply had a 
large hole in its crown, a condition of things evidently 
impossible in plumbing. 

All the other traps had a 11-inch vent pipe ten feet 
iong attached to the opening in their outlet pipes. It is 
the friction of the air against the sides of the vent pipe 
which deprives it of the power of protecting the trap 
against siphonage. 

Thus, in the “Worcester tests” it was shown by the 
master plumbers themselves that a fully vented S trap lost 
its seal in a single discharge, and that more than one form 
of unvented anti-siphon trap retained its seal under fre- 
quent repetitions of the ordeal. Now, I do not by any 
means assert that those who were responsible for the “offi- 
cial report,” whoever they were, intended for a moment to 
produce an incorrect impression. They simply made a 
mistake which should be corrected in the interests of sci- 
ence and of the public. 

As soon as the reprints of this report began to appear 
in the sanitary papers the writer at once endeavored to 
correct the erroneous impression they produced, and only 
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FIG. 24. 
PNEUMATIC APPARATUS, 
succeeded after a most strenuous campaign. Error had 
flown several times around the world, while truth had 
barely succeeded in crossing the threshold. Nevertheless 
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the correction was finally published in some of the lead- 
ing sanitary papers, though rather grudgingly, as the 
writer thought at the time, while the majority saw their 
mistake and kept a discreet silence. 

Such lessons as the above warn us to place the inves- 
tigation of the plumbing laws in the hands of a commission 
known to be absolutely unbiased, or, rather, to have no 
reason for bias. Each state board of health should be 
equipped with some simple form of testing apparatus like 
that shown in Fig. 21 or like the pneumatic apparatus re- 
cently devised by the writer and shown in Figs 23 and 24. 

The latter may be made by any plumber or copper- 
smith without difficulty in a few days. The writer will 
gladly furnish, free of charge, any information as to de- 
tails of construction which such boards of health or au- 
thorized commissions may desire. A very considerable 
economy can be realized if several duplicates of the ap- 
paratus are made at the same time, and application has 
already been made for such duplication, under the writer’s 
supervision, to be delivered at the actual cost of manu- 
facture, without charge for the writer’s supervision or 
original design. 

In all the demonstrations in siphonage of which I 
am aware up to the present time, the tests have been made 
by hydraulic apparatus, such as have been herein ex- 
emplified. But of late I have found that a pneumatic 
apparatus permits of a much greater accuracy of deter- 
mination, especially in making comparative tests. By 
using a suction pump, as shown in Figs. 23 and 24, we 
are able to reproduce at will any degree of rarification in 


the soil pipe desired to correspond with the varying condi- 
tions encountered in plumbing practice as well as strains 
far beyond the usual ones for the purpose of comparing 
different traps and systems of plumbing with one another, 
and a vacuum gauge enables us to apply precisely the same 
degree of vacuum to every trap tested, so that results of 
great accuracy and scientific value are obtainable. 

Of course, it will be objected at first thought, that 
the pneumatic test does not reproduce in actual form 
the precise phenomena encountered in ordinary plumbing 
work, but a little reflection will show that the results are 
identical so far as they affect our inquiries. The agency 
which produces siphonage is the partial vacuum in the soil 
pipe, and this rarification is effected by the rapid move- 
ment of a piston. Whether the piston be in the barrel of 
a pump or whether it be in the soil pipe itself is altogether 
immaterial so far as concerns the effect of the partial 
vacuum on trap seals. The pneumatic apparatus possess- 
es the great advantage over the hydraulic of enabling 
us to vary the force of the strain applied to the traps to 
any extent desired, while only one degree of rarification 
can be obtained by the falling water plug in any one 
plant. The siphoning action in both cases is extremely 
rapid, almost instantaneous. 

In the case of the falling water piston, the action 
takes place in the flash of time required for the piston to 
pass by the small mouth of the branch waste pipe serving 
the trap. A fraction of a second sutlices for this. 


(To be continued.) 


STEEL PRAMES FOR DWELLINGS 


By G. H. BARBOUR, ENGINEER 


TEEL frames for dwellings have not been an impossi- 
S bility, but would not be economical, composed of the 
sections now rolled. 

The drawings in the illustration sheets of this num- 
ber illustrate a type of construction economical, durable 
and structurally correct, based on a special line of shapes 
6 inches deep and under, rolled to Y-inch thick, which 
could readily be worked in the field with no other equip- 
ment than a hack saw, breast drill or hand-lever shear and 
punch. Shapes somewhat similar have been rolled abroad, 
but nothing approximating them has been manufactured 
in this country, though if a demand for them developed 
the steel makers would be quick to take them on, as they 
are a desirable rolling proposition. 

To be easily obtainable by the trade, they should be 
manufactured in lengths varying by 2 feet, like lumber, 
or carried in stock at the mills and centrally located ware- 
houses in double carload lengths, which could be cut to or- 
der with practically no delay. The beams weigh from 3 
pounds for a 3-inch to 4.28 pounds for a 6-inch, against 
514 pounds and 1214 pounds, respectively, in the present 
standard sections, and the dimensions, weights per foot and 
properties for both beams and channels are set forth on the 
drawings. The coefficients given are for a fibre stress 
of 16,000 pounds per square inch. The flanges of the 
8-inch, 4-inch, 5-inch and 6-inch beams are all 1%4 
inches, so fixed as being about the least width practicable 
for 34-inch and %-inch bolts which are contemplated as 
fastenings. The channel flanges are all 1-inch. The 


connections are to be similar to those used in ordinary 
structural work, the difference being in the thickness of 
the metal and the size of the bolts. Rivets driven cold 
could be substituted for the bolts. 

For the particular structure illustrated, 4-inch studs 
and 6-inch joist 2-feet 0-inch on centers are contem- 
plated, the studding to be covered on both sides with 
metal lath and plaster, the ceilings to be the same and 
the floors composed of regular Y-inch tongued and 
grooved flooring on 2-inch wood strips clamped to the 
steel joist. If a brick exterior is desired, it could be 
handled similar to a brick veneer on a wood frame, either 
hy clamping to the studs or to the exterior lath and 
plaster. As clapboards, shingles or tile imitations of 
clapboards and shingles could be attached in a similar 
manner, the construction is susceptible of a variety ol 
exterior expressions. 

From an engineering standpoint, the design might 
be criticised for the lack of wind bracing, but a stiff 
metal lathing securely wired to the studs and covered 
with hard plaster is deemed sufficient, if care is taken to 
securely brace the frame diagonally during erection. 

The steel frame shown is for a structure 40 feet wide, 
33 feet deep and 221% feet high to the eaves, and would 


weigh approximately 33,750 pounds, which at 4 cents per 


pound, erected and painted, would represent $1,350, which 
would compare favorably with a wooden frame for a 


structure of the same size. 
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THE PLANNING 


OF HOSPITALS 


SY T. M. CLARK, ARCHITECT 


PART III 


LPHOUGH it is true that, in dwelling houses, a cen- 
A tral position for a chimney does much to insure a 
steady draught in it, the ventilation of such buildings as 
hospitals by flues, heated by open fireplaces or otherwise, 
is, at best, uncertain, ineflicient and costly, as compared 
with the precision and efficiency of fan ventilation; while 
a chimney-stack in the middle of the ward obstructs the 
movement of air from the windows across it, renders super- 
vision more difficult, and gathers dust, besides increasing 
the width and expense of the ward building, and the labor 
necessary for keeping it in order. 

Still less justifiable than the widening of the ward 
to accommodate a ventilation stack is the undefined fancy 
which often demands, in hospital wards, a central passage 
twelve or fifteen feet wide, for no assigned reason. Such 
passageways are usually soon occupied by tables covered 
with books, vases of flowers, and other contributions of the 
charitable, which are worse than useless in that position, 
and add very much to the labor of the servants whose duty 
it is to keep every inch of the ward floor in a condition of 
immaculate cleanliness. 

Except for the possible advantage of slightly greater 
privacy, every unnecessary addition to the width of a hos- 
pital ward is objectionable. Whatever may be the perfec- 
tion of the system by which fresh air is forced in and 
withdrawn, by fans or otherwise, the better part of the 
ventilation of modern wards is secured by means of the 
windows in the side walls, from which currents of air, 
directly from the outside, pass across the room from one 
side or the other, according to the direction of the wind. 
Only these currents from the windows can usually have 
force enough to sweep away the strata of foul air which 
cling to the walls and ceilings, and it is the fresh, cool air 
that they bring which does most to restore exhausted 
nervous force and promote sleep. It is obvious that every 
needless increase in the width of the ward weakens ma- 
terially, by diffusion, the efficiency of these currents, at the 
same time that it increases the cube of stagnant air to be 
moved, and the extent of surface to be swept clear of at- 
mospheric contamination. Next to the ceiling, particu- 
larly, there is usually, even in rooms with the best artifi- 
cial ventilation, a stratum of hot, foul air, which affects, 
by diffusion, the atmosphere below. The currents from 
the opposite windows of hospital wards, which are gener- 
aliy open at the top in all weathers, dissipate, as nothing 
else can, this noxious stratum, and everything that reduces 
their effect is objectionable. 

Another consideration which should not be lost sight 
of in determining the width of wards is that of lighting. 
Architects remember, better, perhaps, than doctors do, 
that the intensity of illumination from a window or other 
source of light diminishesas the squareofthe distance from 


it. The time when hospital physicians used to board up 
their windows is now long past, and a clear, steady light 
is generally recognized as soothing to the nerves, and 


cheering and comforting to most sick persons. A simple 
caleulation shows that the light in the middle of a room 
of the accepted minimum width of twenty-two feet is 
nearly twice as intense as that in the middle of a ward 
thirty feet wide, and the cheerfulness and cleanliness of 
that part of the ward is likely to be proportionate to the 
illumination. 

Whether the axis of a hospital ward of the usual 
shape should run north and south, or east and west, or in 
some other direction, is also a point on which opinions 
differ. Of late years it has been very common, both here 
and in Europe, to build wards with the longer axis run- 
ning north and south, or nearly so, and to attach to the 
south end a “sun-room,” often of semi-circular or semi-oc- 
tagonal shape, so as to receive sunlight all day, which is 
supposed to be devoted to the cure of nervous patients, for 
whom exposure to sunshine is agreed to be beneficial. In 
England, where the sunlight is comparatively feeble dur- 
ing most of the year, this may be an excellent arrange- 
ment; but it is doubtful whether it is equally so in this 
country. That nervous patients should have an oppor- 
tunity to sit in the sunshine is undoubted, but whether 
the end of a general ward is the best place for them to do 
so is another matter. It is now considered most advan- 
tageous for them to expose themselves naked to the sun’s 
rays, and to the fresh air also, if possible; and the end of 
a general ward, whether entirely cut off from the ward 
proper, or opening into it by wide glass doors, as is more 
common, is evidently a less suitable place for such treat- 
ment than a separate enclosure, on the roof or elsewhere. 
As a matter of fact, the sun-rooms at the end of wards, 
perhaps for lack of nervous subjects, are very often utilized 
as parlors for convalescents, or even as store-rooms, which 
could just as well be arranged elsewhere, without sacri- 
ficing, as sun-rooms at the end of the wards do, not only 
the southern sunshine in the wards themselves, but much 
of the longitudinal ventilation of the room, which is a 
matter of great importance. 

Apart from the opportunity which it affords for en- 
closing the end of the ward as a sun-room, it may be 
doubted whether the north and south orientation of wards 
is so advantageous for general hospitals, as is commonly 
supposed. The theory on which it is usually advocated is 
that the windows, under this orientation, facing east and 
west, one side of the ward receives the morning sun and 
the other side the afternoon sun, so that both sides are 
sunny during different portions of the day. All this is 
undoubtedly true—so true, in fact, that, in many hospi- 
tal wards with windows so directed, the shades are drawn 
down, or partly down, during a great portion of the day, 
and permanent blinds, or shutters, are often to be seen, 
which have been put over the upper part of the windows, 
“to keep out the glare.” Evidently, a window with per- 
manent blinds over it is not of much use for the admis- 
sion of sunshine, however valuable it may be for other 
purposes; and some hospital wards, planned with north 
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and south axis expressly for greater sunlight, are, in 
practice, almost gloomy. 

The explanation of this is, evidently that, as the sun in 
the morning and evening is near the horizon, the rays en- 
tering through east and west windows dart entirely across 
the room, shining in the eyes of the helpless occupants of 
the beds on the other side. The annoyance which the 
patients on one side suffer during the morning those on 
the other side endure in the afternoon, until it becomes 
necessary either to expend a considerable amount of labor 
and attention in pulling down shades, which exclude air 
as well as light, or to put on blinds, which, if not ex- 
pressly intended to be permanently closed, are often so 
in practice, on account of the labor and attention involved 
in opening and closing them to suit the position of the 
sun, 

Some, at least, of these annoyances are avoided in 
wards with east and west axis. In these, it is true, little 
or no sunshine enters the windows on the north side, but 
it pours all day through those on the other side, and in a 
less troublesome fashion than where the windows face 
east and west. Supposing the top of the windows to be 
twelve feet from the floor, the greatest distance to which 
the sun’s rays can penetrate into the room at noon is about 
twenty-four feet at the level of the floor. Supposing the 
ward to be twenty-two feet wide, the sunshine, at noon, 
will thus fall upon the lower portion of the north row of 
beds, but this will be only in winter, when it will be wel- 
come; and, during the summer, when the course of the 
sun carries it much higher above the horizon, its rays will 
penetrate to a much shorter distance into the room, not 
reaching, at noon in midsummer, the middle of the floor. 
It is true that, before and after noon, the sunshine, enter- 
ing obliquely, will extend farther into the room, and may 
even fall upon the faces of the patients in the north row 
of beds, but it will fall upon them at such an angle that all 
but the weakest ones can easily avoid it by turning their 
heads, and those who ean not turn their heads will suffer 
much less from it than from rays shining perpendicularly 
upon them. On the south side of the room the sun’s rays 
will, in the morning and evening, fall upon the foot of 
the south beds, to an extent determined by the depth of 
reveal of the windows, and other conditions, but hardly in 
such a way as to cause annoyance; and north and south 
windows, in wards, can thus, practically, be left unshaded 
all the year round. This is a great adantage, not only in 
promoting the cheerfulness of the ward, but in avoiding 
the use of shades and blinds, both of which are incurable 
dust-collectors. The apparent disadvantage of the east 
and west orientation, which is rather apparent than real, 
is that half the beds are on the north, or cold side of the 
room, while the other half are on the south side; but, if 
the ward is not too wide, nearly as much sunshine falls in 
winter on the north beds as on the south ones; and, with 
heating apparatus properly designed, there is no practical 
difference in the temperature on the two sides of the room, 
Of course, the sun-room at the end of the ward is elimi- 
nated by this orientation, but there is no reason why a 
sun-room, if desirable, should not be projected from the 
south side of the ward; and the group of east or west 
windows, as the case may be, which replace the sun-room 
at the end of the ward, will, perhaps, form a_ sufficient 
compensation for the possible loss of space for one bed 
involved in putting the sun-room at the side. 


The best orientation for wards will, however, depend 
very much on the conditions of particular cases. In 
surgical hospitals especially the small private establish- 
ments, it is now a common practice to construct balconies, 
or verandas, to which the patients can be conveyed in their 
beds, and left, often through the night, as well as the day, 
to inhale the free out-door air. In adapting such veran- 
das, of sufficient size to accommodate even half the pa- 
tients, to hospital wards of the ordinary shape, the nat- 
ural arrangement is to place the ward with its axis run- 
ning east and west, and build the veranda along its south 
side, where it will be open to the sun, and sheltered from 
cold winds; and one or two important military hospitals 
have been carried out in this way. Whether it is desira- 
ble to shade, either wholly or partially, the south windows 
of the ward, proper by such an arrangement will be con- 
sidered later, in treating of sanatoria for tuberculous pa- 
tients, in which the verandas form a feature of para- 
mount importance. For the present it may be enough to 
say that, besides surgical and military hospitals, many 
general hospitals have, of late, added verandas to their 
ward accommodation, so that architects of hospitals, par- 
ticularly where children or surgical patients are to be re- 
ceived, should come to an early understanding with the 
medical direction in regard to providing them, the proper 
planning of such accessories, so as not to cut off light or 
air from the wards, being a much more difficult matter 
than is commonly supposed. 

Together with the width, the length and the orienta- 
tion of the ward, proper, must be considered the height. 
It has been said by very high authority that, in studying 
the artificial ventilation of such rooms as hospital wards, 
any surplus height over twelve feet should be neglected, 
the movement of the air above that point being too diffi- 
cult and expensive to be taken into consideration; and, 
for the best natural ventilation, by means of windows in op- 
posite sides of the wards, a height of not more than twelve 
feet offers the advantage that the windows, which should, 
in every hospital ward, be carried to the ceiling, are not 
so high as to be unmanageable. It is usual, where wards 
are more than twelve feet high, to reduce the sashes to 
manageable dimensions by putting a transom in the win- 
dow frame, two, three or more feet below the ceiling, and 
arrange a pivoted or hinged sash above the transom, with 
ordinary sashes below it. Although this disposition is 
favored by many physicians, the transom sash has the dis- 
advantage of collecting dust, and retaining it in a rather 
inaccessible position, and of interfering with the window 
shades. It is true that, if the transom sashes are hinged 
at the bottom, and open inward, the air which enters 
through them is deflected against the ceiling, and serves 
to sweep it clear of the atmospheric foulness, at the same 
time that it is prevented from blowing on the patients ; 
but these advantages are, perhaps, of more importance in 
a dwelling-house, or a school room, than in a_ hospital 
ward, and it is doubtful whether any arrangement is, on 
the whole, preferable to the ordinary double-hung or 
“ouillotine’” sash extending to the top of the ward, and 
made so light,:and so well counterbalanced, that the nurse 
ean readily handle either portion of it. If the exterior of 
the window is slightly sheltered from rain by a hood, or 
cornice, or even by a deep reveal, the upper sash can be 
kept partly open in almost all weathers. 

(To be continued. ) 
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HOW TO BECOME AN ARCHITECT 


By A. D. F. HAMLIN, PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. EXECUTIVE HEAD SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


N answering the question “How to Become an Archi- 
| tect,” I have chosen to confine myself to one part only 
of the question, that, namely, of the educational prepa- 
ration of the architect for entrance upon his profession. 
The first step toward becoming an architect is to decide 
what sort of an education is necessary, and this is the 
The 
ideal education for the architect is an ideal that can never 
he realized. So the kinds of 


knowledge exacted of the modern architect that a life- 


question I shall try, in a very brief way, to answer. 


many and so varied are 
time is insufficient for the complete mastery of them all. 
By the time the ambitious student, beginning his studies 
in early life, had successfully completed the entire course 
and was ready to begin practice, he would also be ready 
for the grave. No practitioner can ever attain complete 
proficiency in all branches of his profession, even in a 
long life of activity accompanied by constant study ; much 
less can the student, no matter how admirable the school 
and the course of study, complcte his education before he 
begins his professional life. Hence any course of study, 
any plan of architectural education, must be laid out upon 
a basis of compromises and omissions. Everything that 
ean best be learned by the actual routine of the officee— 
within its own field the most admirable of schools for the 
wideawake man who knows how to profit by its oppor- 
tunities—must be left to the teach him, and 
among the still almost countless subjects in which profi- 


office to 


ciency is desirable some must be emphasized, some passed 
over but lightly, the rudiments only being inculcated ; and 
many must be omitted altogether. So far as the formal 
teaching of the schools is concerned, it can only lay the 
foundations and teach the student how to build upon 
them. The student must himself erect the superstructure, 
by incessant observation, reading and study; by travel 
and by practice; by all the means which his subsequent 
career may offer him for self-culture and improvement. 
Just because any scheme of architectural training, 
whether in a school or by home study, must be thus frag- 
mentary and partial, there is wide room for diversity in 
the professional curriculums of diffcrent schools without 
sacrifice of efficiency or real inequality of training. Each 
will emphasize some subjects which others deem less im- 
portant, each omit some things which others insist upon. 
The real test of the value of each system is not what it 
enables the student to do the first month after he has 
completed the course, but what it enables him to do five 
years later. One system may turn out clever draughts- 
men, who will always remain merely clever draughtsmen. 
The graduates of another be far less clever as 
draughtsmen, on graduating, and yet become the promis- 
ing architects of the next decade and the leading architects 
is the better school. 


may 


of the following one. The second 
It has laid broader foundations, and taught its pupils 
better how to build thereon. 

The young man who is contemplating the study of 
architecture as a profession sees before him, apparently, 
two avenues of approach to the final goal: one through 
the office, that is by a course of apprenticeship; and one 
In reality 


through a professional school of some sort. 


there is but one, for no one can attain a mastery of the 
profession by either means alone. Whichever he enters 
first he must supplement by the other, and it makes little 
difference which first. And if in opposition 
to this claim that both are necessary, you cite the example 


he enters 


of distinguished architects who have never been to a pro- 
fessional school, I answer that these are the men who 
have made their whole career a school, supplementing the 
routine of the office by the hardest kind of study through 
long years. Moreover, these are the very men who, con- 
scious of their own deficiencies and of the tremendous 
cost in time and energy of the learning they have acquired, 
are often the most earnest advocates of a thorough course 
of study in a first rate school. 

In any course of education there are two ends in 
view—knowledge and discipline—the inculeation of facts 
and formulas, and the training of the mind in the use 
and application of the information so acquired. A dili- 
gent reader may acquire information from books, but dis- 
cipline requires the teaching, example, and guidance of 
competent instructors, beside laboratories, libraries, 
draughting rooms and the paraphernalia of a well-equipped 
institution. At least, these make the discipline far broad- 
er and more efficient than any single private instructor 
or atelier can make it, while they also communicate in- 
formation with a fulness and thoroughness impossible with 
home study, correspondence teaching, or private instrue- 
tion. By long experience, by constant striving after the 
highest results, they have learned how to communicate 
knowledge and what knowledge, in each branch, is most 
essential; while the contact of student with student, the 
friendly emulation and constant interchange of ideas 
in a school, make the acquisition of knowledge as well 
as of discipline, doubly efficient and stimulating. 

By all means, therefore, let the young architect go 
to a school of architecture; to the best school he can 
find, preferably in a large city where his whole environ- 
ment will help to educate him professionally. The con- 
centration of his entire strength for a few years upon the 
business of professional study will make that study doubly 
valuable and in the end effect a great saving of time. 
Concentrated energy is always more economical and effi- 
cicnt than divided energy. The system, regularity and 
thoroughness of the school training are extremely valu- 
able elements in the formation of the habits which will 
dominate his after life. Any school of architecture is 
better than no school; the best school is the one which 
takes the broadest view of what the architect should be 
and know, and trains him for it by the strictest discipline 
and by enforcing the highest standards. 

After the school course, or before it, if the student 
begins his office training so early that his mind will be 
still plastic when he enters the school, comes the appren- 
ticeship of the office. The school graduate, when he first 
begins this apprenticeship in the office, finds it new and 
strange. All his theoretic knowledge and his long years 
of discipline seem at first of no account whatever. He is 
a novice, a freshman in office ways. For a month or two 
he hardly earns his salt. But if his schooling has been 
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sound he will before long “find himself,’ and every day 
in the office will become more and more profitable to him, 
and he to the office. He finds himself in a new school, 
indeed, but in one in which, more and more, his earlier 
schooling proves of value. In a year’s time he has dis- 
tanced all the novices who have not had the advantage 
of such training, and in two or three he becomes not only 
ax most valuable and useful draughtsman, but in a 
He is well equipped for inde: 


very 
true sense, an architect. 
pendent practice, should the opportunity present itself. 
If, on the other hand, he has begun his studies with 
an office apprenticeship, his advancement has been muc! 
After two or three years he begins to appreciate 
If he then enters 
novice, in 


slower. 
the limitations of mere office training. 
the school he finds himself at first 
a new and strange atmosphere, but his years of office work 
stand him in good stead. They strengthen greatly his 
grasp on certain parts of his course of study and his appre- 
ciation of the value of others. Draughtsmen are very 
apt to be the most enthusiastic students in a professional 
school. On graduating from it they stand nearly or quite 
where they would have stood at the same date had they 
taken their schooling first and their office work afterward. 

But even the school and the office can not suffice to 
complete the architect’s training. The studies of the 
school have given him, after all, only rudiments, intro- 
ductions to various fields of useful knowledge, bcginnings 
in various kinds of intellectual and artistic training in 
which the ambitious architect will certainly desire and 
need This he must accomplish 
chiefly by reading and travel. It is important to cultivate 
the habit of systematic reading, not merely of architectural 
works, but of general literature. The architect should be, 
of all professional men, the broadest in culture because 
his profession commands an outlook upon more and wider 
He is fortunate who has had the 


indeed a 


further advancement. 


fields than any other. 
advantages of a college course, or of two or three years 
in college, before entering the professional school, who 
knows something, even a little, of the glories of Homeric 
verse, of the elegance of the Latin writers, of European 
history, of philosophy, of political science. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to read a little poetry every day; to have 
some acquaintance with Shakespeare, with sonorous Mil- 
ton, with Dante, with the sublime poetry of the Hebrews. 
All liberal culture tends to purify the taste, besides open- 
ing to the mind new sources of the keenest and highest 
enjoyment. 

It is to be hoped, indced, that the entire course of 
study, in and out of school, has tended to cultivate the 
3ut the education of the taste should not stop 
If possible, the 


taste. 
with the school and office apprenticeship. 
architect should travel, sceing with his own eyes the mas- 
terpieces of his art, forming his own judgments upon 
them, undergoing their silent but powerful influence, striv- 
ing to master the secret of their beauty. He should visit 
as many as possible of the picture shows and art museums 
of his own city and country, whether he goes abroad or 
not, to keep his mind and taste open to the influences of 
the best things in all the arts. 

I believe, also, in occasional participation in compe- 
titions in design, especially sketch problems, even after 
the architect is engaged in independent practice. It is 
a good thing, now and then, to give wing to the imagina- 
tion upon purely imaginary problems, unvexed by compu- 


tations of cost and the limitations of purses and_ party 
walls. The Society of Beaux-Arts Architects is doing a 
good work for young draughtsmen in furnishing them 
with excellent design-problems to work upon; but I be- 
lieve the older architects might well, once in a while, 
arrange to undertake problems of a little different char- 
acter, larger in scope but requiring less time to work out, 
with advantage to themselves and to their clients. 

There are many who can not attend a_ professional 
For them, however, all the other means of edu- 
And I am quite 


school. 
cation I have indicated are wide open. 
sure, also, that the number is small of those who can not 
compass the attainment of the school training, if they 
are really determined to seek it. The man who has to earn 
his own way through the school may have a long and hard 
fight to do it, but it is well worth the struggle. It may 
take him six years to cover a course that another com- 
pletes in four, but the extra two years have also counted 
in his training. Such self-made graduates are among the 
most stalwart and influential men in the profession. Our 
schools of architecture are all democratic in spirit, and 
no man is looked down upon because he is earning his 
who is 


living and making his own way. For the man 


determined to get to the top, the best training is none 
too good, and is sure to be well worth all it has cost to 


win it. 





Mr. Glenn Brown, secretary of the American Institute 
of Architects, has had the honor of election as an honorary 
corresponding member of the Societa degli Ingegneri e degli 
Architetti Italiani, in Rome, Italy, as having been the 
author of the “History of the United States Capitol.” 





ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK ART ASSOCIATION, 
The thirty-fourth annual meeting was held Monday evening, 
sth. Mr. Frank Miles Day delivered an illustrated 


lecture on “Some Suggested Improvements to the Plan of Phila 


December 
delphia.” Mr. Day presented a comprehensive and well studied 
plan for the betterment of the city. 


BROOKLYN CHAPTER, A. I. A. 
The recent election, one of the liveliest in its history, resulted 


in the selection of the following officers:" President, F. HI. 


Quinby; vice-president, A. Mackintosh; secretary, B. S. King; 
treasurer, Henri Jfouchaux; surveyor, S. W. Dodge; directors, 
I. E, Ditmars, J. M. Hewlett, Charles ‘IT. Mott, A. G. Thomson, 
J. J. Petit, W. E. Parfitt, A. J. McEntee and A. F. 


Buys. 
CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 
There is much activity in club affairs. Excellent programs 
are arranged for the Monday night meetings. 
presented are: Etchings and Engravings, by James L. 
Wit and Wisdom of the Crayon, by W. M. R. French; Sprinkler 
Equipment, by O. J. Dorn. A Sketch Nights was 
inaugurated on December 11th, which promises to be of much 
M. M. Levings has been selected to fill the unexpired 


Recent subjects 


Kelly ; 
series of 


interest. 
term of Mr. Kable as secretary. 
CHICAGO ARCHITECTS’ BUSINESS ASSOCIATION. 

The attention of the members at the November meeting was 
directed to an “innocent” resolution presented to the city council 
and referred to a committee. This provides that no architect 
shall be allowed to collect on drawings not officially stamped 
by the city building department. As this would be a gross injus 
tice to the architects, the Association appointed a committee to 
present the architects’ protest to the proper city authorities 
There was a hopeful feeling that a more favorable resolution 


could be secured, 
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WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, A. I. A. 
Delegates from the principal cities of the State were in at- 
tendance at the annual meeting held in November. The officers 


elected for the ensuing year were: President, A. W. Spalding; 
vice-president, George W. Bullard; secretary, John Graham; 
treasurer, James Schock. The subject of a civic center for 
Seattle was broached and resolutions upholding the park com 
missioners adopted. 

CINCINNATI CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

At the November meeting was begun a series of discussions 
which will extend through the winter, and will include topics 
of public interest. The first one was on the subject of the 
local canal, which runs through the city, and is extremely dis 
agreeable at all times, besides being very unsightly and otherwise 
objectionable. Other organizations were stimulated to further 
discussions on the subject. At the December meeting will be 
discussed the question of “Sewerage for the Suburbs.” 

ILLINOIS CHAPTER, A. I, A. 

At the November meeting President Irving K. Pond _ pre- 
sented a paper on the esthetics of architecture with especial ref- 
erence to originality of expression. This was followed with 
appreciative discussion. The topic for the December meeting 
was the approaching convention of the American Institute of 
Architects. Such information as had been received from the 
national secretary was considered. The delegates from the 
chapter to attend the convention are George Beaumont, Peter B. 
Wright, W. Carbys Zimmerman, Allen B. Pond and Irving K. 
Pond. The claims of Chicago for the next convention will be 
strongly urged by the chapter. It was voted to postpone the 
January meeting till January 22d. 

BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

In protest of the summary action of the acting mayor of 
Boston in removing the school-house commissioners, the Society 
passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, Vhat the Boston Society of Architects, familiar 
with the work of the board of school-house commissioners since 
its establishment in 1901, both through its reports and its accom- 
plished work, believes that the charge of gross extravagance is 
without any foundation whatever; that the work of the board 
has been conducted with care and economy; that its work has 
been steadily progressive, and has tended toward the definite 
establishment of economical low limits for the various classes 
of school buildings. 

“Resolved, That the interruption of this work by the re- 
moval of the board is an injury to the best interests of the 
schools and of the City of Boston.” 

THE BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 

In the work planned to be accomplished in the approaching 
season of 1905-6 the club has endeavored to meet the growing 
demands put upon it, and maintain at the same time the work 
of former years. It is the desire of the club to make the classes 
free, or as nearly so as is consistent with their efficiency. Exhibi- 
tions of class work, in conjunction with similar work done else- 
where, will be held from time to time. Lectures will be given 
as usual, to be announced as soon as arranged. An exhibition 
is planned for this season, to be held in the Boston public library, 
where a fitting setting and atmosphere for such an exhibition will 
be obtained, and where ample space has been procured, so that 
the lack of room will not exclude exhibits of club members. An 
atelier system will be maintained with the planning classes form- 
ing the nucleus for the work to be done, the problems of the 
Beaux Arts Society being followed. M. Despradelle and Mr. 
Allen H. Cox are to be in charge. It is felt that club members 
should fully appreciate what the proximity of such great schools 
of architecture as Harvard and Technology means to Boston and 
the club, and what the possession of the Rotch scholarship means 
as an incentive to architectural students of Boston, the require- 
ments for admission to which are well known. The club quarters 
will continue to be at 14 Somerset street, where they have been 
located during the past five years. Numerous improvements will 
be undertaken, making the rooms better fit for club gatherings. 
The establishment of a restaurant on the premises is a great boon 
to the club, lunch and dinner being served at reasonable prices. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) ARCHITECTURAL CLUB, 

The Club Syllabus for 1905-06 has an interesting introduction 
from which the following is quoted: 

“In arranging the work of the club for the coming year, it 
has been the aim to further direct the Club along the steady 
course of development that has characterized its progress in 
preceding years. A review of its past work shows that its 
progress has been largely due to the facilities created for 
bringing the members in closer touch through the mediums of 
competitions, lectures and meetings of a more or less informal 
character, and also to the Club’s success in placing before the 
general public, through its annual exhibitions, the current work 
of the profession. a 

“Each year it becomes more apparent that one of the most 
important means of our Club’s further development will lie in 
its ability and willingness to take its proper place among those 
of our city who are exerting their influence to direct the archi- 
tectural evolution of this, the National Capitol. 

“With this end in view, and in order to more fully awaken 
the interest of the public, it is proposed during the coming winter 
to inaugurate a short series of public lectures in conjunction with 
the local chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 

“Several societies have recently been formed in this city to 
stimulate popular interest in directing the city’s growth along 
proper lines and steps are being taken whereby our Club can 
co-operate with them. 

“It is proposed to hold the usual annual exhibition in the 
early spring, the exact date being subject to such arrangements 
as can be made to avoid conflict with the exhibitions in other 
cities.” 

ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

The schedule of charges and professional practice of the 
Association, as revised in August last, has for its more important 
provisions the following: 

For full professional services the charges will be as follows: 

1. For factories, 4 per cent. 

For churches, schools, opera houses, office buildings, ware- 


houses and public buildings, 5 per cent. 

For residences, from 6 per cent to 8 per cent. 

2. For alterations and additions a charge in excess of the 
above is made for measuring and plotting the existing building, 
and for the extra work of supervision; and the value of all old 
work becoming part of the new design is included in the amount 
upon which the commission is computed. 

3. For selecting or purchasing man‘els, stained glass fur- 
nishings, fittings, fixtures, carpets, wall papers, curtains, ete., 
and for giving general instructions for and supervising decora- 
tive work, 10 per cent. 

4. For designing decorative interiors, mantels or other fit- 
tings, furnishings, from 10 per cent to 25 per cent. 

5. For designing furniture, sculpture, monumental or other 
special work, the charge should be regulated by special circum- 
stances and conditions. 

6. The commissions above are reckoned on the total cost of 
the building when completed, including all fittings and fixtures 
of every kind necessary to render it fit for occupancy, and if 
any material or work used be already on the ground, or come 
into the possession of the owner apart from the contract, the 
value is to be added to the sum actually expended before the 
commission is computed. 





OBITUARY. 


Stephen Vaughn Shipman, veteran architect and designer of 
many public buildings, died at Chicago, November 12th, at the 
age of eighty years. He came to Chicago from Madison, Wis. 
He drew the plans for the old Academy of Music, Chicago, and 
superintended its construction. He designed the hospitals for 
the insane at Elgin and Anna, IIl., and at Mendota and Oshkosh, 
Wis. He was the architect for the Presbyterian Hospital in 
Chicago. The dome of the capitol at Madison and government 
postoffice at that place were designed by him. He was a colonel 
in the First Wisconsin Cavalry during the civil war. 
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ARTISTIC HARDWARE*— Continued. 





Ww all these conditions concur, the result is the closest 
approach possible in our modern wholesale and commer- 
cial production to the art work of ancient craftsmanship. 

Happily, all these conditions concurred in 






the case of the pioneer in the production of 
artistic hardware in America, and, as a conse- 
quence, the work of this kind produced here 
within the present decade far surpasses in art- 
istic merit that produced in any other 
country, excepting only France. France 
is our only competitor in quality; in 
cheapness of production, and, therefore, 
in general acceptability, there is no com- 
petition, so much larger is here the use 


ABOUT 1894. 


of labor saving machinery, and so ex- 
tensively has it been invoked by American manufacturers with- 
out detriment to the artistic quality of the 
product. 

In range and variety there is no com- 
parison between what may be seen in the 
catalogues or in the show rooms of the lead- 
ing American manufacturers. The advantage 

on the part of the Amer- 
ican manufacturers in 
variety of design comes 





in part from the’ much 


& 


ABOUT 1895. 


greater variety of archi- 
tectural styles habitually 
employed by American architects. While 
in Europe the different rooms of a dwell- 
ing of much pretension may be finished in 
different styles, or in distinct modifications 


t 

} | of the same national styles, there is no such 

| variety, either in domestic or commercial 
! . . . . 

I architecture, as obtains in this country. 


Greek, Romanesque, Colonial, Moorish, sev- 
eral phases of the Gothic and several na- 
tional varieties of the Renaissance, with 
several subdivisions of each, are all current 





ABOUT 1895. 





modes of building to any one of which the in-  _ —_ 
terior fittings may be required to conform. Of 
each of these there are to be had the objects 
of which “Builders’ Hardware” consists, de- 
signed and executed with archeological accu- 
racy, and with high artistic skill. Considering 
the fewness and simplicity of these objects, es- 


cutcheon plates, knobs, handles, hinges, etc., 
the wealth and_ profusion 
of design which have been 
applied to them are wonder- 
ful. The choice is no long- 
er, as formerly, between 


things plain and merely in- 
f Pal ‘i f . ‘ ” 
offensive, and things “fancy 


and revolting. It is a choice 
i 
between adornments that | 





are positively attractive, and 
the sum of which consti- 
tutes one of the most striking and successful 


ABOUT 1895. 


of American achievements in “applied art.” 
Although twenty years almost covers the 
period of this artistic development, it has had 
many phases. At the beginning of it the best 
bh -- that could be had in this way was a costly 

ABOUT 1896. : é E F 

material treated with the utmost plainness. 
This refuge is still regarded as the on'y safe one in some parts 
of the United States, and, rather curiously, especially in Bos- 





*Written at the author’s suggestion, by the well known architectural 
critic, Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, of New York, and reproduced by per- 
mission from “A History of Architecture in New York,’’ 1898. 


*An article forming part of “A Treatise on Locks and _ Builders’ 
Hardware,” by Henry R. Towne, president of the Yale & Towne Man- 
ufacturing Company, and past president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. John Wiley & Sons, publishers. Price, $3.00. 
It is the intention of the publishers of the INLAND ArcuiTectr to publish 
other selections from this work. The book is profusely illustrated and con- 
tains more than 1,100 pages, 4x6'% inches. 


ton, where the artistic treatment of common subjects might 
have been expected, if anywhere, to receive a welcome. As a 
matter of fact, the West, which, as we have seen, was very 
largely concerned through its designers in the 
production of this phase of household art, is still : 7} 
much in advance of the East in its appreciation. 
Costly materials, even the precious meta's, 
are still employed, but even in these “the work- 





manship surpasses the material,” and equally 
beautiful results are obtained from the humbler 
metals. The dictum of Mr. Ruskin, which we 
have quoted at the beginning of these remarks, | 
has been triumphantly refu'ed by the work of 
cee American foundries. Bronze 
is still the metal most em- 





ployed, but the adaption to or- 


namental hardware of the 
Bower-Barff process, which, 
i 


if it does not render iron abso- 


lutely “rustless,” at least very 





greatly retards and mitigates 4 
its oxidation, has given tocast ,poyr 1897. 





iron a new availableness. This 











adaption was successfully made, after a series 





of experiments, and unpainted and confessed 
| cast iron thereupon became a noble as well 
as a useful metal. In beauty of surface, in 
plasticity, in “capability of fine line and 


| graceful shadow,” it appears, for places and 
| purposes to which its use is appropriate, the 

most beautiful of all. This peculiar beauty 
it owes to the “dead finish” which it is espe- 


— cially capable of receiving, and to the suc- 
ABOUE SEE. cessful efforts which have been made_ to 
attain a characteristic treatment in design, as well as in the 
details of exectuion. * + * " * * 
Perhaps the greatest achievement in the treatment of bronze 
is the imitation, by chemical process, of the patina, which is the 
result in antiques of the slow verduring of time. The common 
imitations of this patina by pigment are untrustworthy and 
transient. The patina chemically produced is the thing itself, 
and is one of the highest achievements of the American develop- 
ment of artistic hardware, which, in turn, is one of the most 
important contributions to this country of the advancement of 


industrial art. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


HE twenty-first annual exhibition, 1906, will be held in the 
building of the American Fine Arts Society from February 

4th to February 24th, inclusive. Last day for return of entry slips 
Saturday, December 30, 1906; last days for the reception of ex- 
hibits—architectural exhibits, Saturday, January 6th; all other 
exhibits, Tuesday and Wednesday, January 23d and 24th, 9 a. m. 
to 6 p. m.; press view—Friday, February 2d, 9. a. m. to 4 p. m.; 
annual dinner—Friday, February 2d, 7 p. m.; league reception 
Saturday, February 3d, 8 p. m.; public exhibition—from Sunday, 
February 4th, to Saturday, February 24th, inclusive; hours—10 
a.m. to 6 p. m.; 8 p. m. to 10 p. m.; Sundays—12 m. to 6 p. m.; 
public lectures—Wednesdays, February 7th, 14th and 21st; pay 
days—all Tuesdays and Thursdays; admission, 25 cents; all other 
days free; exhibits discharged—Monday, February 26th. 

The subject of the medal competition is, A Small Chapel to 
St. Peter; Built on a Rocky Promontory Overlooking the Sea. 
The president's prize will be awarded to the best study for a 
mural painting. The Henry O. Avery prize will be given for 
the best design for A Wall Drinking Fountain in a City Street, 
to cost $500. 

The medal of honor of the New York Chapter of the A. I. A. 
is for award for the best design of a building completed within 
five years of the date of exhibition in the annual exhibit of the 


Architectural League of New York. 





Hemnes & La Farce have designed a $20,000 aviary for 


Bronx Park, New York. 
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SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS. 
HE Seventh Congress will be held in London July 16 to 21 
T 1906. The subjoined are the subjects for discussion: 
1. The Execution of Impor‘ant Government and Mu- 
Architectural Work by Salaried Officials 
2. Aecrhitectural Copyright and the Ownership of Drawings. 
Steel and Reinforced-Concrete Construction: (a) The 
spect of the subject; (b) with special reference to 


thetic and hygienic considerations in the case of very high 


$4. The Education of the Public in Architecture. 
». A Statutory Qualification for Architects. 

6. The Architect-Craftsman: How far should the architect 
receive the theoretical and practical training of a craftsman? 

7. The Planning and Laying Out of Streets and Open Spaces 
in Cities 

8. Should the Architect have Supreme Control over other 
Artists or Crafstmen in the Completion of a National or Public 
Building ? 

9. The Responsibilities of a Government in the Conservation 
of National Monuments. 

The executive committee will be giad to receive papers on 
any of the above subjects for presentation to the Congress. 
Papers may be written in English, French or German. 

Each paper must be accompanied by an abstract of not more 
than 1,000 words. 

Papers and abstracts must reach the executive committee 
before the 30th of April, 1906. 

All communications to be addressed to the secretary of the 
executive committee, 9 Conduit street, London, W. 

The general permanent committee of the Congress consists 
of eighty-six members, with eleven from England, fifteen from 
France, seven from Germany, six from Austria, four from Bel- 
gium, two from Canada, three from Denmark, six from Spain, 
five from the United States, seven from Italy, three from Mexico, 
three from Netherlands, four from Portugal, four from Russia, 
three from Sweden, three from Switzerland, and one from 
Turkey. 

The permanent committee for the American section is as 
follows: W. L. B. Jenney, F. A. I. A., chairman; William S. 
Eames, F. A. I. A., vice-chairman; Francis R. Allen, F. A. I. A.; 
Glenn Brown, F. A. I. A.; George O. Totten Jr, A. A. I. A,, 
secretary. 

The American committee of patronage of the Seventh Con- 
gress consists of: 


The Honorable the Secretary of State. 

The Honorable the Secretary of War. 

His Excellency the American Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

Honorable Francis C. Newlands, U. S. Senator. 


John M. Carrere, Esq. J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq. 
Honorable Joseph H. Choate. Henry Siddons Mowbray, Esq. 
Frank Miles Day, Esq. Robert S. Peabody, Esq. 
Daniel C. French, Esq. George B. Post, Esq. 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Esq. 
James Stillman, Esq. 

J. Knox Taylor, Esq. 

Henry Walters, Esq. 

Prof. W. R. Ware. 


Henry C. Frick, Esq. 
Cass Gilbert, Esq. 
John La Farge, Esq. 
Charles F. McKim, Esq. 
Francis L. Millet, Esq. 


The Presidents of the following Societies: 


American Institute of Archi- National Academy of Design. 
tects. 

Architectural League of Amer- National Sculpture Society. 
ica. 


Society of American Artists. 
Members ex-officio: 
Francis R. Allen, Esq. William S. Eames, Esq. 
Glenn Brown, Esq. William Le Baron Jenney, Esq. 
George O. Totten Jr., Esq. 


A meeting of the permanent committee was held in Paris 
on December 15th in connection with work for the next Congress. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARACTER OF RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE, by Charles Herbert 
Moore; published by the Macmillan Company, New York; 
price, $3.00. 

This book is in the nature of a companion volume to that 
standard work by the same author: “Development and Character 
of Gothic Architecture.” The present work contains twelve pla‘es in 
photogravure and about one hundred and forty text illustrations, 
most of the latter from drawings by the author. The book num- 
bers 270 pages. The author regards the renaissance architecture 
as a superficial art, structurally untruthful and without consistent 
principles. He is in accord with the advanced present-day 
thought in regarding classic details as unfit for new uses. They 
belong to classic art alone. The student of architecture will 
find this book corrective of many false views of architectural 
design. It would be a valuable addition to any architect’s library. 


A History oF ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT, Vol. I, by F. M. 
Simpson, Architect, Professor of Architecture, University 
College, London; Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; Sometime Professor of Architecture in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool; Royal Academy Traveling Student, 
1884. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, Publishers. 
Price, $4.00. ; 

This is the first of three contemplated volumes. Volume I 
treats of Ancient, Early Christian, and Byzantine architecture; 
Vol. II, Medieval, and Vol. III, Rennaissance. The two latter vol- 
umes are in press. The evident design of the editor has been to 
produce a work that, completed, shall trace the history of archi- 
tecture from ancient times to the immediate present, and to 
treat this in such a way as to be of the utmost practical benefit 
to the student and practitioner. 

Illustrations are given of the typical buildings of each of 
the racial works and of the historical styles. These reproduc- 
tions are from photographs when possible. Further illustrations 
are from drawings of plans, section, elevation and de‘ails. In 
this way the design and arrangement of each building are fully 
shown. There are numerous illustrations of details of orna- 
ment and decoration. 

It will be observed that the book is replete with illustrations 
of value. The text is very conveniently arranged for reference. 
The prominent divisions of each chapter are given a marginal 
heading which readily attracts the eye. The book numbers 260 
pages, excellently printed and bound. It is written from the 
standpoint of the most modern research and contains lessons of 
much value to the student of architecture. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Y. M. C. A. building, Oak Park, Ill, Pond & Pond, archi- 
tects, Chicago. The following views are shown: Exterior, 
reception room, reading room, gymnasium, social room. Plans 
also are given. 

The Edward Wyman school building, St. Louis, Mo., William 
B. Ittner, architect. Exterior, elevation, plans and details are 
shown. 

Second Church of Christ, Scientist, Kansas City, Mo., 
Frederic R. Comstock, architect, New York City. Exterior and 
interior views, section and plans are given. 

The Gross Apartment building, Denver, Colo., Gove & Walsh, 
architects. Exterior and plan are shown. 

The Rector office building, Chicago, Jarvis Hunt, architect. 
General exterior view and entrance detail are given. 

Passenger station for Wabash Railroad, Pittsburg, Pa., Theo. 
C. Link, architect, St. Louis, Mo. The exterior and view in 
lower waiting room are published. 

Residence for Arthur Farwell, Lake Forest, Ill., James Gam- 
ble Rogers, architect. 

Residence for Eugene Cuendet, St. Louis, Mo., Barnett, 
Haynes & Barnett, architects. 

Residence for C. M. Roe, Kenilworth, Ill., George W. Maher, 
architect, Chicago. 

Summer Home for Hon. E. A. Hitchcock, Dublin, N. H., 
Mauran, Russell & Garden, architects, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ponp & PoNnbD, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO. 


READING ROOM, Y. M.C A. BUILDING, OAK PARK, ILL. 
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LIGHT STEEL CONSTRUCTION FOR DWELLINGS, DESIGNED BY G. H. BARBOUR, ENGINEER. 





IN ILLUSTRATION OF ARTICLE IN THIS NUMBER. 
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VIEW IN RECEPTION ROOM. 
INTERIOR VIEWS AND PLANS, YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTL 
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DETAILS, CENTRAL PART, MAIN FRONT. 
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SECOND CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIEN 


FREDERIC R. COMSTOCK, ARCHI 
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VIEW TOWARDS ORGAN. 








VIEW IN FOYER. 


CHRIST, SCIENTIST, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“OMSTOCK, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 
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SECTION AND PLANS, SECOND CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FREDERIC R. COMSTOCK, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 
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RESIDENCE FOR C. M. ROE, KENILWORTH, ILL. 





GEORGE W. MAHER, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO. 
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YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING, OAK PARK, ILL. 


Ponpd & POND, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO. 
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THE RECTOR BUILDING, CHICAGO 


JARVIS HunT, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, THE RECTOR BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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THE EDWARD WYMAN SCHOOL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


WILLIAM B. ITTNER, ARCHITECT. 
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HEAD HOUSE, WABASH PASSENGER STATION, PITTSBURG, 
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VIEW IN LOWER WAITING ROOM, PASSENGER STATION, WABASH RAILROAD, PITTSBURG, PA. 


THEO. C. LINK, ARCHITECT, ST. Louts, Mo. 
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RESIDENCE FOR ARTHUR FARWELL, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT. 
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RESIDENCE FOR EUGENE CUENDET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BARNETT, HAYNES & BARNETT, ARCHITECTS. 
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Luxfer Sidewalk Lights in Re-inforced 
Concrete Setting :: Best for Basement Lighting 
“LUXFER PRISM * , ba gh, “LUXFER BLANK 





TILE” 


f i TILE” 
P % All Steel Imbedded in 
Concrete 
No Iron Frames 


No Rusting Watertight and Free from 


CONDENSATION 
A 


Note the twisted 
TENSION RODS 


shown tin tllustration 


GREAT STRENGTH 
and DURABILITY 


RANSOME SYSTEM 


LUXFER PRISMS IN RE-INFORCED CONCRETE SETTING HAVE NO EQUAL 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS are agreed upon EXCELLENCE of this work. 


AMERICAN LUXFER PRISM COMPANY 


160 Fifth Ave. 346 Wabash Ave. Garfield Bldg. Ryan Bldg. New York Life Bldg. 15 Federal St. American Bldg. 








NEW Yao CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY BOSTON BALTIMORE 

















SPECIFY THE MATHIS AIR DIFFUSERS 
FOR WALLS AND CEILINCS 


They give more free area for the air delivery than 
the common style register and prevent draft. 
SPECIAL STYLES of DIFFUSERS for 
delivery of air to right or lett and upwards or 
downwards also made. 


THE MA’THIS BROS. CO. 
25th PLACE andSTEWART AVE, - CHICAGO 























—a cheap man seldom or never does good work—there’s 
logic in saying that cheap hardware cannot be good hard- 
ware. It may look nice when bought (we sometimes 
wonder why its makers don’t produce something Je¢¢er 





looking for the money) éz¢ time and the elements will 
Entrance to Office of Works PTOVE its inferiority. 


at Stamford, Conn. 





Time Proves Yale Hardware to be good 
hardware—there’s a depth of finish that lasts. 


A number of Artistic Brochures of interest to 
Architects and Builders will be sent on request. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


General Offices Branch Office 
9 Murray Street, NEW YORK 88-90 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


Other Local Offices: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA ann SAN FRANCISCO 
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Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad 





STOP-OVER 
TEN DAYS ALLOWED 
on all first-class through tickets at 


WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE 
PICTURESQUE 
ROUTE 


BETWEEN 
Chicago and Eastern Seaboard Cities 


Cleveland Baltimore 
Pittsburg Philadelphia 
Washington New York 





D. B. MARTIN 
M.P.T., Baltimore. 


B, N. AUSTIN 





G.P.A., Chicago 











Returning from 


California 


Use the Shasta-Northern Pacific Route. Magnifi- 
cent scenery all the way. Attentive employes, luxurious 
trains, and the comforts of a well appointed club. Rates 
are low and diverse routes are permitted going and 
returning. A postal card will bring all the information 
you may request. You have only to ask. 


For Comfort’s Sake 


USE THE 


Northern Pacific Railway 


From the Pacific Northwest to St. Paul and Minneapolis 


A. M. 
CLELAND 
Wonderland - pect 
assenger 


1905 Agent 
Six Cents St. Paul, Minn. 





UNION 
PACIFIC 


Going to Sea 
by Rail 


Reads like a fairy tale, but is an accomplished 
fact. One of the most interesting and difficult 
feats of railroad engineering was the building 
of a bridge across the waters of Great Salt 
Lake. This is one of the sights for passengers 
on their trip to 


CALIFORNIA 


OVER THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


Be sure your ticket reads over this line 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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THE DELTA LANDS OF THE 
SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 







are as rich as any in Holland and 
under the sunshine of 


CALIFORNIA 


growth is simply amazing. They are 
attracting the attention of Eastern 
Experts, and are among the remark- 
able lands of the world. Descriptive 
pamphlets free of Agents of 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Send 10 cents for Marck SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, containing illustrated 
description of the Delta lands 










Also books about opportunities and 
advantages of Life in California 





WRITE 


W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 
120 Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 
























The Best Route to Niagara 


—IS VIA THE—- 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route” 


Between Chicago, Detroit, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, and to Michigan points. 
Stop-over allowed at Niagara Falls on through tickets. 


Ask About the 
Niagara Art Picture 


O. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


Reduced Rates for 
the Holidays 


W. J. LYNCH, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr., Chicago. 





3 Good Books for the Architect’s Library 


By FRED T. HODGSON, Architect. 








THE MODERN ESTIMATOR, describes reliable methods 
of pricing quantities for competitive work, showing in brief 
concise form the methods generally employed by the most 
successful architects. Contains many tabies, rules and useful 
memoranda and gives full details for estimating. 


Price, 12 mo. cloth............ 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....$2.00 


THE HARDWOOD FINISHER, gives rules and methods 


for working hard woods, with description of tools required and 
methods of using. Also treats on filling, staining, varnishing 
gilding and enameling woodwork of all kinds. 
Price, 12 mo. cloth, 320 pages 117 illustrations, $1.00 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....... 1.50 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING SELF TAUGHT. This 


work is especially designed for architects and draughtsmen 
who desire to increase their knowledge of practical architect- 
ure. Rules for laying out drawings and executing the same 
and for drawing the plans, elevations and details of a house 
are given, including walls, doors, windows, stairs and all other 
items required to complete a building. 300 pages, 300 
illustrations, 18 folding plates. 

Price, 12 mo. Cloth... < 6c .sccdecevoccsss: 

Architect’s Edition, half leather......... 3.00 

SEND IN YOUR ORDERS TO-DAY 

















PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 
360 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















LOW COLONIST RATES 


TO 


Colorado, Utah, California 
and the Northwest 


Through Tourist Cars from all principal points via 


THE DENVER ea 
RIO GRANDE 
SYSTEM 











“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Traverses all the world-famed points of interest in the Rocky 
Mountain region and you should see that your ticket reads via 
this route in order to make your trip most enjoyable. 

Write for free illustrated literature. 


R. C. NICHOL, Genl. Agt., 
S. K. HOOPER, 242 Clark Strest, 
G. P. T. A., Denver. Chicago 
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TREES anp SHRUBS 


in sizes suitable for giving 
immediate effect. 
Prices right. Catalogue 
free on application. 
Weare pleased to co-operate 
with architects in laying 
out grounds. 


PETERSON NURSERY 


506 W. Peterson Ave., CHICAGO 


City Office and Landscape Dept., 
1301 No. 108 Le Salle St. 

















JAMES A. MILLER & BRO. 


1383 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 





Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 





SKYLIGHTS, TILE, SLATE 
AND METAL ROOFING... 











THE “MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


(Costs $2.75 to $6.75, according to size) 


The NEW (Clay-Process) method of Duplicating 
or Printing Letters, Specifications, Circulars, Quota- 
tions, Drawings, etc. 100 Perfect copies from each 
writing (Pen or Typewriting). We are spending 
$100,000 to tell you about it. We help systemize your 
oftice. Write Now for illustrat: d booklet. 


Durkine, Reeves € CO., Mirs., 339 Filth Ave., Pittsburg,Pa. 


Advance News 


INDICATING 


———— Chances to Sell 


PLANS, FIXTURES, 


MATERIALS, FURNITURE, 
MACHINERY, 


May be secured with promptness, accuracy and 
thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, frum 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


ROBERT AND LINN LUCE, 





26 Vesey St., NEW YORK. 68 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 
206 E, Fourth St,, CINCINNATI. Railroad Bldg., DENVER, 





GENERATORS 








AND MOTORS 


AT THE 








First National Bank, Chicago 








FURNISHED BY 








CROCKER-WHEELER COMPANY 


Old Colony Building, Chicago 


WORKS: 


Amphere, N. J. 
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shingles on the 


buildings of 
Wm. C. Whit- 
ney’s Estate 
were stained 
with 


DEXTER BROTHERS?’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE 
STAINS 


RESIDENCE ON THE ESTATE OF THE LATE WM. C. WHITNEY, LONG ISLAND, A. ¥ 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 


AGENTS: Dexter Brothers’ Company 


H. M. Hooker Co., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


F. H. McDonald, 90 The Gilbert, Grand 103-105-107 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


Rapids, Mich. 








TO NEW YORK OVER NIGHT 





The 20th Century Limited 


Via LAKE SHORE and NEW YORK CENTRAL 
The Route of the Government Fast Mail Trains 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK 18-HOUR TRAIN 


IT SAVES A DAY 


Leave New York at 3.30 p. m. 


Leave Chicago at 2.30 p.m. 
Arrive Chicago at 8.30 a. m. 


Arrive New York at 9.30 a. m. 





City Ticket Office: 180 Clark Street, Chicago 


L. F. VOSBURGH, General Western Passenger Agent 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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CONSISTS OF TWO 


NY THE MAIL SER- 


VICE. 

WHERE A STAND- 
ARD AUTHORIZED 
MAIL CHUTE 
EQUIPMENT _IS_DE- 
SIRED THE CUTLER 
MAILING SYSTEM 
SHOULD BE SPECI: 
FIED BY NAME. 

INSTALLED IN 
CONNECTION WITH 
THE U.S. FREE COL- 
LECTION _SERVICE 
ONLY BY THE SOLE 
MAKERS 











THE 
‘CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


AS INSTALLED IN THE 
TRINITY BUILDING— 
FRANCIS H. KIMBALL, Aacur., 


THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING CO, 
CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
























Solid Braided 
SASH CORD 


COTTON, LINEN, HEMP AND 
SAMSON SPOT CORD 


We make them all and like to send samples 


Samson Cordage Works 
Bente Mase. 


























Matte Finish - Expedites — Saves 


If other manufacturers had been suc- 
cessful im furnishing a satisfactory 
article along this line perhaps we would 
not offering oné; ouf line is big 
enough, but from the manyinquiries we 
» have had we ary, ieking taking it for granted 
® they have not: ete is a dandy, con- 
tains no Wax, is elastic and durable, and 
it dries right, representing a perfectly 
rubbed surface, thus avoiding the ex- 
pense of rubbing down. Seventy-eight 
yoere in the business tells you a few 
things. 


Our I. X. L. FINISHES for Walls, Trim and Floors, 
as well as SPAR COATING, head the list. 


EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., Chicago 45 Broadway, New York 











BREVITY 
SINCERITY 


Show in the simple conditions 
tinder which you can surely 
and safely get the BEST 
ROOFING TIN ever 
fnade. 


We do not issue guarantees 
Very often but when we do 
they are worth having, be- 
G6ause they are given in good 
faith and afé pfotetted as 
éarefully as any other contract 
We enter into. 


Any user of the brand can 
have our written, signed guar- 
antee. 





OUR 
GUARANTEE 


“Use Follansbee 
Banfield 
Process 
Roofing Tin 

Paint with Venetian 
red and pure linseed 
oil, solder with rosin, 
afid we guarantee the 
tin to wear fifteen 
years, or be replaced 
at our expense.” 


Follansbee Brothers Company 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


PITTSBURGH 














The 
More 
You 
Know 





About THE NATURO CLOSET 


The more pleased you will be with it, and 
on further acquaintance you will specify no 
other kind. 

We can prove to you how this closet 
increases health in the family and is the | 
greatest step forward in sanitary plumbing 


ever madé, 
The Naturo Company 
C. ga oe ra Salem, N. J. 
Ss 
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